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Such times as these do not lend themselves to the
production of what are known as popular budgets.
But in the proposals which I have laid before the
Committee on behalf of His Majesty's Government,
we have sought not our present popularity, but the
permanent interest of the country. By adopting
these proposals the Committee will do all that is in
their power to stimulate the movement of recovery
which is now visible, to enhance our national credit,
and to strengthen the confidence rightly felt in the
soundness and stability of our national finance."

Mr. Chamberlain's clear and able statement, which
had taken well under two hours in delivery, and was
therefore, as Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman remarked,
"perhaps the shortest that we have listened to for
many years," was deservedly praised on all hands and
not least by Members of the opposition who saw, as
Mr. Macrae expressed it, that " it had rather taken the
wind out of their sails." Disappointment was indeed
expressed in some quarters that the income-tax
payer was not to be relieved, but it was generally
conceded that a portion of the surplus could not have
been put to a better use than to the reduction of debt,
some Members even regretting that the Government
had not gone still further in this direction. One of
the merits of Mr. Chamberlain's speech in contradis-
tinction to those of his predecessor who had " said a
great deal about economy but done nothing," was
as Mr. Herbert Samuel observed, that "it said not
a word about extravagance." But the debate on
budget night resolved itself largely into a considera-
tion of this now fashionable topic in connection with
discussion on the position of the debt. Sir Edgar